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864 Geographical Literature and Maps 

We find here the first extended account in English of Ruanda, an exceptional 
country in its ethnographical and geographical position. It is in the northwest- 
ern corner of German East Africa and was first described by Dr. Kandt in his 
admirable book "Caput Nili." The 1,500,000 people are still governed auto- 
cratically by a sovereign sultan, for German supremacy in Ruanda is recognized 
as yet only to a very limited extent. The Duke says that the greater part of 
Ruanda is finely adapted for colonization by whites who would find cattle rais- 
ing, agriculture and other industries profitable. The cultivated soil bears rich 
crops and the climate is fresh and healthful. The high degree of civilization 
among the Watussi, the pastoral and dominant people, is assisted by the climatic 
conditions. The malaria-carrying mosquito does not exist there, and the country 
is the most thickly peopled region in Central Africa. 

The expedition made a long sojourn in the regions of Lake Kivu and the 
Virunga volcanic area to the north of it. Notwithstanding Dr. Kandt's meri- 
torious explorations it has remained largely a terra incognita until the present 
expedition made its detailed studies. The book gives a vivid idea of the vol- 
canoes of which the western group is by far the most interesting. It was the 
scene of the recent outburst of Mts. Namlagira and Ninagongo. The illustra- 
tions include some striking views of these volcanoes in eruption. The eastern 
and central groups are each composed of three extinct volcanoes. Fifty-five 
pages are given to discoveries in this district. 

The valley of the Semliki River and the great tropical forest, first revealed 
by Stanley during his Emin relief expedition, through which the Duke's party 
reached the Congo, are described with the .same breadth and variety of informa- 
tion. This is a popular book in the best sense, for it is painstaking in behalf of 
accurate statement. The very fine illustrations were selected from some 5,000 
photographs. The translation from the German is well done. 

ASIA 
Shans at Home. By Mrs Leslie Milne. With two chapters on Shan History 
and Literature by the Rev. Wilbur Willis Cochrane, xxiv and 289 pp., illustra- 
tions and index. John Murray, London, 1910. 15s. 9x6. 
Earlier in the year there passed under review the third book which Sir James 
Scott has written under the title of "The Burman." Mrs. Milne, in her book, 
has followed his method of treatment and, wherever possible, has extended the 
incidents of his research into the somewhat alien and certainly ruder culture- 
which has its seat along the upper streams of the Irawadi. Her experience was 
confined to the North Shan States, and her volume attempts no record of the 
South Shan States in the valley of the Salwin. 

Engaged in linguistic studies Mrs. Milne spent twenty months of three suc- 
cessive years at Hsipaw and Namkham, and the book presents the record of her 
observation of the daily life of the people with whom she lived. The Value of 
the record lies in the vividness of the note taking. What she saw, that she set 
down with picturesque attention to detail. The method has led to repetition, 
a slight defect which a little more care in editing could readily have removed. 
So, too, when the author essays in a few places to assign some of her notes to 
their place in general anthropology she is not always successful. But the notes 
themselves are a brilliant record, full where detail is instructive, clear with the 
utmost simplicity, above all else they are sympathetic. Almost nowhere does one- 
encounter the superior attitude. Mrs. Milne is at no pains to draw a com- 
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parison between the Shan and the European, she does not even suggest that they 
are but a poor folk. Such as they are, living their own lives in the mud where 
the buffaloes wallow, just such as she saw them she has set them down in a 
most agreeable record. In these notes we are enabled to follow the Shan from 
birth to his appointed end through all the daily routine of recurring cares and 
joys. 

Two chapters are contributed by the Rev. Mr. Cochrane, an authority upon 
the inner relations of the Shans. In reciting the past history of the people he 
touches rather too lightly upon a number of points over which controversy has 
been active and of which the solution has yet by no means been determined to 
the general satisfaction of such as make a study of the history of the folk of 
this nook of Asia who use the tonal languages. In the chapter on the language, 
however, he offers an excellent determination of the linguistic position of the 
people, and his examination of the alphabet displays great acumen. 

William Churchill. 
POLAR 
The Voyage of the " Why Not? " in the Antarctic. The Journal of 
the second French South Polar Expedition, 1908-igio. By Dr. Jean Charcot. 
English version by Philip Walsh, viii and 315 pp. and numerous illustrations 
from photographs. Hodder & Stoughton, New York and London. 

It is distinctly fortunate for all American and British readers who are inter- 
ested in travel and exploration but who cannot read French, that Dr. Charcot's 
account of his last journey has been translated into English. The translation, 
by Mr. Philip Walsh, is thoroughly well done and may be relied on. The book 
is well printed on good paper; it has beautiful illustrations, some of which are 
new ; and the only omission is that a special map was not prepared to go with it. 
The French Edition of this work was reviewed in the Bulletin, Vol. 43, pp. 81-90, 
1911. 

The greatest interest and importance to American geographers, perhaps, of 
Dr. Charcot's discoveries lies in the fact that they were made in the Antarctic 
continuation of the American continent. Up to the present time there were 
accessible to the general reader only two narratives in English of scientific 
expeditions to this Antarctic continuation of America. The first is Dr. Cook's 
journal of De Gerlache's exploration of Gerlache Strait and of the drift of the 
"Belgica" in the pack of West Antarctica: the second is Dr. Nordenskj old's 
excellent account of his voyage to the South Shetlands, to Foyn Land, to King 
Oscar Land, and to Nordenskjold Land. De Gerlache threw some light on the 
western coast of the northern mainland of West Antarctica to about 66° S. lat. ; 
Nordenskjold cleared up the geography of the eastern coast to about 67° S. lat. 
Beyond these points almost nothing was known, and we must turn to Charcot's 
book for further information. 

Charcot's explorations extended along the west coast of the northern main- 
land of West Antarctica from the South Shetlands to the 70th parallel of south 
latitude and then due west along that parallel to about the 123d meridian of 
west longitude. His discoveries have clinched for physical geographers and 
geologists the important fact that the colossal range of mountains which, under 
the names of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, extends from Alaska to Cape 
Horn, springs up again in the South Shetlands in 62° S. lat., and continues, 
through Palmer Land, Danco Land, Graham Land, Loubet Land and Fallieres 
Land, beyond which it disappears into the unknown. Nobody will go in a boat 



